Overall cancer risks were found to increase steadily and significantly with each additional household member who smoked (Sandier et al., 1985b). The overall risk was significant only for adulthood exposure, either alone or in addition to childhood exposure (Sandier et al., 1985d). This trend appeared both for cancers traditionally associated with smoking and for other sites, with the strongest trend for the smoking-related cancers.
The transplacental and childhood exposures to ETS were specifically studied in another subset of the same study; however, the data were not adjusted for prenatal exposure (Sandier et al., 1985c). There were no significantly increased risks indicated for all sites or for specific cancers. Hematopoietic-tissue-cancer risk had an odds ratio of 2.3 when maternal smoking was considered and 2.4 when paternal smoking was considered (significance not given).
Cancers of hematopoietic tissues have been reported as increased in children whose mothers smoked during and after pregnancy. Neutel and Buck (1971) studied 65 cancer deaths among 89,302 children and found that the rate of leukemia among children of smokers was about twofold that of nonsmokers, but without a dose-response trend. The total number of leukemia cases in this study was 22. Manning and Carroll (1957) studied 187 cases of leukemia, 42 cases of lymphoma, and 93 other cancers among children, but found no effect of mothers' smoking habits. Neither of these studies separated the effects of in utero exposure from the exposure to ETS after birth.
Two studies have evaluated all sites of cancer as a group. Miller (1984) questioned relatives of women who died between 1972 and 1976 in Erie County, Pennsylvania. He found a nonsignificant increased risk (1.40) of any cancer among women whose husbands smoked. In another study (Gillis et al., 1984), a population in Scotland was followed up 10 years after an initial screening survey for cardiovascular disease. The West of Scotland Cancer Registry was screened for subsequent incidence of cancer. Among the nonsmoking males, there were 8 cases of cancer other than lung cancer. The standardized mortality rates were actually decreased among men whose wives smoked (ratio = 0.50). Among the nonsmoking women, there were 43 cases of cancer other than lung cancer, and the ratio of standardized mortality rates was nonsignificantly increased (1.26). tobacco products by smokers and passive smokers.  JAMA 256:863,
